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on the peculiar and general features of the fairy- 
tales, or on their scientific aspects, except in a 
foot-note on the first page of the Preface. Apply- 
ing the term ' ' naivete ' ' to the manner in which 
the stories are told, the editor says: "I venture 
to say naiveti with all due deference to those who 
can see a solar myth lurking beneath every miracu- 
lous incident of folk-lore." We do not remember 
Professor Max Midler's reply to the remark. 

Mr. M. Homann edited a collection of "popular 
German tales ' ' with grammatical and explanatory 
notes in 1897 (Hachette & Co., London, Paris, 
Boston). There are 20 stories in the book, some 
of them collected by the brothers Grimm, others 
arranged by Ludwig Bechstein. The notes are 
very satisfactory, both in regard to the explanation 
of idiomatic phrases and in relation to grammat- 
ical forms and constructions. 

The latest publication on the subject is an 
edition, containing 21 fairy-tales, by Professor B. 
J. Vos of the Johns Hopkins University. The 
introduction opens with a biographical sketch of 
the brothers Grimm; no edition of the stories 
ought to be without one. 

The subject taken up next is the literary aspect 
of the Marc Am, which includes also a consider- 
ation of such inflected forms and orders of words 
as are peculiar to the text. As to the scientific 
aspect, or the origin and antiquity of the subject 
matter, Professor Vos mentions and explains 
three different theories. According to the first 
one held by the Grimms and, in a general way, 
adopted by Professor Otis in 1887, there is an 
intimate connection between Teutonic mythology 
and the Marchen. Professor Vos, in common 
with most scholars of the present day, rejects this 
theory and also the second one according to which 
the Marchen originated during "the savage state 
of man" and by "the savage way of regarding 
the world." He apparently accepts the third 
theory: that they are Buddhistic in origin. At 
all evente, his remarks on the subject are inter- 
esting and certainly convey all the information 
that can be expected from an Introduction to a 
text-book. 

The edition contains a very good vocabulary. 
The stories have been arranged, as far as possible, 
in the order of their difficulty and this is another 



point that is to be recommended. As to the 
Notes, opinions may differ not in regard to the 
value of those actually given, but as to the num- 
ber of them. As Professor Vos says in his Pre- 
face that the Marchen are frequently taken up in 
the first stages of German study" some notes 
might have been added to the first 5 or 6 stories. 
We notice a few points of min or importance that 
may be changed in later editions. On page 49, 
line 17, the note says "kam. . . . dahergelaufen. 
German uses the past participle with hommen, 
English the present" An instance of this con- 
struction occurred before on page 42, lines 25 and 
26, " hamen sie beide herabgeflogen." A refer- 
ence to the 'ethical' dative might also prove to 
be of advantage, as, for example, in " Morgen 
muszt du mir anfangen zu arbeiten " on page 86. 
But these are, as we have just said, matters of 
slight consequence and we are glad to say that 
this is by far the best edition of the Marchen for 
school purposes that has been published. 

G. T. Dippold. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 



FRENCH VERSIFICATION. 

A History of French Versification, by L. E. 
Kastnee. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1903. 
8vo., xx and 320 pp. 

Let it be said first of all that this book is a 
useful one, full of valuable information, handy 
for reference — though a complementary Index 
would be a welcome addition, — a book to be 
warmly recommended by people who wish to be 
introduced without too much trouble and without 
unnecessary details into the secrets of French 
versification. 

This does not mean, however, that we consider 
the book an ideal one from all points of view. 

There were two methods of approaching the 
subject, the analytic and the synthetic, the first 
giving merely facts, the second the meaning of 
facts. As there are relatively many points that 
remain unsettled in the field covered by Mr. 
Kastner's book, he preferred the analytic treat- 
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ment. Only a very short Preface, exactly two 
pages on The Principles of French Versification, 
no Conclusion, in the various chapters extremely 
few words given to theories — in brief, over three 
hundred pages of almost nothing but tabulated 
facts. There will be no danger, at any rate, of 
leading the student astray. 

This seems all very sound and proper according 
to modern ideas of scholarship. And yet one 
cannot help growing suspicious of the method 
when it is so strictly applied. It is well to be 
careful, but the fear of hazardous statements 
ought not to paralyze us altogether. • like many 
good scholars of to-day, Mr. Kastner has been 
timid in the extreme; he has made of himself a 
mere cataloguer; he is altogether too modest. 

Saint-Saens, one day after studying one of 
Wagner's operas, said: "How I should like to be 
the one who did this so as to have done it other- 
wise." In reading Mr. Kastner* s book the same 
thought occurred to us frequently. There are 
enough well-established facts in it to allow some 
general inferences which will throw light upon the 
subject, and to help us to grasp it as a whole and 
not as a mere heap of disconnected bits of eru- 
dition. Mr. Kastner collected the material for a 
building, he was afraid to start the construction. 
Why? 

Moreover, we ought never to forget that a 
strictly analytical treatment is, after all, an im- 
possibility. The mere disposition of the material 
in a book implies some theorizing. Mr. Kastner 
knew it since he put first the chapters concerning 
the construction of the poetical line (Syllabism, 
Eime, Cesura), and then made another group 
of those concerning the ' strophe ' and the whole 
poem. What is suggested here is, therefore, not 
even to introduce into the book an element that 
was not there before, but simply a more thorough- 
going and systematic application of some principle 
of classification. Would it not be an advantage, 
for instance, if the chapter on Hiatus, which deals 
with questions so nearly related to those of the 
chapter on Syllabism (e. g., that of the e mute) 
were not separated from it by four others treating 
altogether different subjects; or, again, if the 
chapter on Bimeless poetry were not separated by 
nine others from that on Eime, to which it is a 
natural appendix. And this lack of order is even 



more apparent in the internal arrangement of 
chapters, and there it is also of more consequence. 
For instance, on pages 121 to 122 Malherbe's 
ideas on hiatus are presented first, and those of 
the poets of the Pleiade second. This ought not 
to occur in a 'history' of French versification. 
Malherbe is apt to undertake changes or propose 
reforms which, to be well understood, require a 
knowledge of Eonsard's opinions, while the re- 
verse is, of course, not true. On pages 100 and 
following, in treating of the Cesura, the author 
quotes first the poets of the nineteenth century, 
who used the 5 + 5 arrangement in the decasyl- 
labic verse, and then goes back to the Old French 
and comes up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

A good deal of stress ought to be laid upon such 
things. The better the classification of facts 
adopted, the better the insight into the subject on 
the part of the readers. If a chapter is short and 
not too much overloaded with facts, the incon- 
venience is not so great; but beyond a certain 
limit it becomes very confusing. The second 
chapter, on the ' ' Counting of Syllables ' ' with 
its thirty-three pages of small details, is truly 
bewildering. Let us take the treatment of the 
mute e, to illustrate perfectly the deficiency 
which, in the mind of the reviewer, is the great 
shortcoming of the book. 

Mr. Kastner states first the general rule, namely 
that e mute is elided before a vowel and an h 
mute. This seems a natural thing to do; and yet 
it leads to an unfortunate result. The impression 
conveyed will be that the cases in the Old French 
where the rule is not observed, are exceptions to 
our modern rule, which is, of course, not true. 
We may take exception to some rule prevailing 
in Old French, but Old French cannot take ex- 
ception to a rule of later centuries. In fact, the 
principle came only gradually to be enforced and 
to assume the form of a rule. The statement of 
Mr. Kastner is not false, it is presented in a mis- 
leading way. 

How much clearer and more lucid it would be 
to begin by saying, for instance: In Old French 
the e mute was elided optionally, and this very 
naturally, since the pronunciation was not yet 
fixed. As the tendency toward rule grew, the 
elision of the e gradually ceased to be optional, 
and when Malherbe appeared, he decided that the 
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e mute should be counted before a consonant, but 
not before a vowel or an A mute; and in this lie 
did also no more than follow as closely as possible 
the rule of pronunciation in force at this time. 

Seen in this light the different cases given by 
the author appear as mere applications of the 
same principles. By the method just suggested, 
one does not only offer a rule, but an explanation 
and a justification of the rule. Had the author 
used it he would have made his point much 
stronger when he speaks of the antagonism 
between certain rules surviving from the past, 
and the present pronunciation of French. He 
might have reached even more thoroughgoing 
conclusions, namely, that not only the classical 
rule is not perfect, but that there ought not to be 
any rule at all. The very best would be if each 
poet were allowed to use his own poetical sense in 
each particular case. This ' poetical sense ' need 
in no way be taken in some metaphysical accep- 
tation; the poet need not reason out each case 
before him, but the critic can find out exactly in 
most cases the reason why it was right that the 
poet should or should not apply the rule of the e 
mute. The insertion of an e mute in the line 
produces a kind of stop that may be most service- 
able. Owing to the dullness of its sound, the 
syllable that precedes it resounds in the ear prac- 
tically during the time regularly allowed for two 
syllables and is thus emphasized. Let us take an 
example, not from the free symbolists, but from 
the classical Corneille. The first lines of the im- 
precations of Camille against Rome ran thus: 

Home, 1' unique objet de mon ressentiment ! 
Eome it qui vient ton bras d'immoler mon amant ! 
Home, qui t'a vu naitre, et que ton cceur adore ! 
Eome enfin que je hais parce qu'elle t'honore ! 

The first Rome (two syllables) comes out much 
stronger than the second, which is, of course, 
legitimate. The word that summarizes in it the 
whole hatred of Camille, is thrown out ahead like 
a war cry with extreme force, so that the impres- 
sion will last. In the second line (Rome = one 
syllable) this is no longer necessary, nor is it in 
the fourth. In the third it would be unnecessary 
also, but here is the point: According to Mal- 
herbe's rule, the poet whenever he wants to take 
advantage of the e mute for some specific purpose 



as that just mentioned, must manage to get it 
before a consonant. Now this is not always easy. 
If the poet had been free I have an idea that he 
would have made it read Rom' qui . . . . , just 
as in the first line of the preceding speech of 
Camille he would have put: 

" Donn' moi done, barbate, un coeur comme le tien " 

putting in some other syllable to replace the ugly 
Donnew — moi .... just as Kahn did in the 
line quoted on p. 12: 

" La justice en pesa la tet(e) dans sa balance " 

This shows the legitimacy of one, among many, of 
the ' licenses ' adopted by the Symbolists. There 
is no reason whatsoever why a poet should be 
hampered by rules like that of the e mute. B6- 
ranger's Bouquetiere (quoted on p. 13) would be 
a silly song had he observed the rule of the e 
mute. The verse of Musset (quoted on p. 6) is 
ridiculous when said according to the rule: 

"Coupe-l(e) en quatre et mets les morceaux dans la 
nappe" 

Musset, who often violated the hiatus rule on 
purpose, most certainly meant: Coup'le en quatre 
.... Mr. Kastner provides an excellent ex- 
ample for our standpoint, namely, he quotes the 
great actor Got as pronouncing an alexandrine 
of Moliere with three superfluous e mutes, and 
making quietly out of it an enneasyllabic line : 

"Aux chos(es) queu peut faire un(e) femm(e) volage" 
(p. 10). 

Freedom is not necessarily disorder. The poets 
will need no special rule to prevent them from 
trespassing certain limits. In cases, for instance, 
when a conflict would arise with ordinary pronun- 
ciation, the poet will take no freedom with the e 
mute. On page 9 the author tells us that the 
feminine e invariably counts when it separates 
two identical consonants (as: violente tempete), 
and in case of liaison (as: tu semWes une femme 
. . . ). These are rules of pronunciation and it 
is superfluous to offer them as specific rules of 
poetry. 

One sees that the use of the synthetic method 
has distinct advantages. Mr. Kastner' s long and 
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dreary — though in its way accurate — treatment of 
the e mute might have assumed cohesion, system, 
clearness, all qualities which do not in the least 
exclude facts, but only classify them according to 
importance. Every single case quoted by him 
would have found a place in a thorough synthetic 
treatment as well as in his plan. 

The second part of Chapter II takes up the 
problem of the diphthong. Here again the desire 
to give facts under the form of rules instead of 
trying to get at the meaning of these facts, has 
led the author astray. He follows Tobler on a 
false path. 

"When (excepting e mute) vowels happen to 
be contiguous in the body of the word, the question 
is to ascertain whether they belong to different 
syllables, or to the same syllable and consequently 
form a diphthong. The only way of arriving at 
a logical result in this matter is to set aside the 
empiric methods of treatises on French Versifi- 
cation, and to apply etymological principles, as 
was first done by Tobler." 

So far philology and poetry had been kept 
away from each other, and it may be that it was 
not a happy thought to bring them together. 
The principles for the distinction of diphthongs 
from other contiguous vowels are formulated 
easily enough (pp. 20-21, p. 25); but no less 
than eighteen pages of exceptions have to be 
added: Which shows either that the philological 
principle is inadequate, or that the poets did not 
care much about it. The latter seems to be the 
correct interpretation. Any unprejudiced person 
should reach this conclusion, it seems, when he 
confronts such hopeless cases as those offered here. 
When one and the same poet, and no less a poet 
than Victor Hugo, choses one day to scan chou- 
ette, and another day chouette, one day mo-elle, 
and another moelle, a-oM and aoHi, dou-aire and 
douairi&re, etc., it is evident that the only logical 
deduction is that there is no rule, or at least that 
no rule was followed. See again on page 46 
where Corneille rimes odi-eux with mieux, Racine 
sovUen and Indi-en, Hugo ivanou-ii and mint, 
Leconte de lisle harmoni-eua) and eieux; this is a 
pure dilemma: you accept the facts, without com- 



ment, or you refuse to call any longer poets such 
men as Corneille, Racine, Hugo and Leconte de 
Lisle. 

There is no sense in formulating nowadays rules 
for poets — especially for poets of the past — in the 
name of a science they did not know. It reminds 
one involuntarily of a famous scene in the Midecin 
malgri lui, between Lisette and M. Tomes about 
the dead coachman. 

The empirical method remains the correct one. 
Only it is not necessary, while using it, to aim all 
the time at rules. Why should not freedom be 
the rule ? Let us not reproach poets because in 
this point at least they did not wait for Banville 
and the Symbolists to teach them that the true 
poet is the one who makes his own rules, or at 
least is not the slave of archaic or useless regulations. 

The chapter on Rime is much clearer — and for 
the reason, no doubt, that there is a directing idea 
in Mr. Kastner's mind, namely: "the one essen- 
tial condition of good rime is that it should exist 
for the ear" (p. 41). He can appeal here to the 
authority not only of the Symbolists but of the 
great Rostand himself: 

Un baker mais it tout prendre qu'esl-ce 
Un serment fait d'un peu plus pre*, une promesse 
Plus precise .... 

and this seems to give him more courage. 

An excellent field for historical treatment was 
offered by the 'Enjambement.' The poets of 
the Middle Ages were above all things careless, 
and never thought of allowing themselves to be 
bound by such exacting rules as that forbidding 
overflow. Later, however, came the schoolmaster 
Malherbe, sung by the second schoolmaster Boi- 
leau: 

Et le vers sur le vers n'osa plus enjamber. 

They took care, however, to state with minute- 
ness, the cases in which the divine rule might be 
infringed without damage either to language or 
poetry. In the nineteenth century some of the 
good lyrics (Musset, Banville, Verlaine, etc) 
used the enjambement frequently with the only 
purpose of making fun of the classical precept, 
while occasionally from Racine to Victor Hugo 
some great poet used it to produce very strong 
effect. 
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The hiatus had a similar history: first, no rule: 
then Konsard recommends using it sparingly, and 
Malherbe forbids it, preferring to work three years 
over a little poem rather than to violate a childish 
rule and give way to inspiration. All the true 
poets know exactly when it is right and when it is 
unnecessary to avoid the principle. Plenty of 
examples bearing out this statement can be gath- 
ered in Mr. Kastner' s work. 

The foregoing remarks are sufficient to show 
what one may miss in the book under discussion. 
Mr. Kastner has been reproached for not having 
given room enough to the recent French poetical 
school. He has given Symbolism more attention 
than most contemporary writers. But what he 
might have done, if he had allowed himself to be 
inspired more by the historical spirit, would have 
been to show that in fact the recent movement 
was only the logical outcome of the whole evo- 
lution of French Versification up to the present 
day. 

We may be very brief with regard to the second 
part of the book. Chapter VIII, on the "History 
of the Various French Metrical Lines," is not so 
rich in data as others. We would like some sta- 
tistics in proof of the assertions of the author. 
Chapter IX gives a long enumeration of ' strophes ' 
with the different arrangement of rimes in each 
one of them. Nothing is said, however, as to 
their comparative value. Moreover, one does not 
know whether according to the idea of the author, 
there is something binding in all those modes of 
arrangement; in other words, are the 'strophes' 
to be considered a forme fixe, or not? Sometimes 
one might disagree with the author in his classi- 
fication. For instance, on page 190 he discusses 
the strophe of nine lines running thus aab ccb ddb, 
and gives as a variant of it the following one by 
V. Hugo in abb bae cca : 

Voici le signal ! — 
L'enfer nous reclame; 
Puisse un jour toute ame 
N' avoir d' autre flamme 
Que son noir fanal t 
Puisse notre ronde, 
Dans 1' ombre profonde, 
Enfermer le monde 
D'un cercle infernal I 



Would not the arrangement: a bbb a cce a be 
more satisfactory than the one proposed, and is 
not this form of the nine line strophe altogether 
independent of the form quoted above. How can 
one see a division after the third line, and again 
after the sixth line ? 

On pages 184-185 a strophe is misplaced by 
the printer. 

Chapter X is very consistently written. It 
deals with "Certain fixed forms of French 
poetry." We miss, however, an example of the 
classical and graceful form of the rondel of Charles 
d' Orleans: " Le temps a laissie son manteau . . . 
or Dieu qu'il fait bon la regarder .... An 
imitation by Banville is given on p. 257, showing 
that Mr. Kastner appreciated the combination. 

In the chapter on Rimeless Poetry (the last) no 
word is said of the Symbolists who have been 
quoted frequently in proper places elsewhere. 

In the Bibliography, we note the omission of 
such books as Bemy de Gourmont's EstbMique de 
la langue frangaise, A. Beaunier's Poesis Nou- 
velle, Kahn's Symbolistes et D&eadents, Vigier 
Lecoq's Poesie contemporaine (which is, however, 
quoted on page 41), and F. J. A. Davidson, 
Ursprung und Geschichte der Ballade. 
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GEEMAN LITEEATUBE. 

Gottfried Keller, sa Vie et ses Oeuvres par Feb- 
nand Baldenspebgeb. Paris : Librairie 
Hachette et Cie, 1899. Pp. iii + 507. 

During the last years of his life, Gottfried Keller, 
without any doubt, had come to be universally 
considered the most prominent then living writer 
of fiction in the German speaking world. His 
pictures of quaint and quiet life in obsolete little 
Swiss towns during the middle of the nineteenth 
century, his portraits and caricatures of strange 
characters, chiefly chosen among the lower class 
of tradespeople, the sturdiness, the archaic charm 
and the very provinciality of his vision of life, all 
this appealed strongly, for a certain while, to a 
constantly increasing number of readers. 



